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TRIPPING NOTES. 
From copious notes of a recent tour down 
the Father of Waters, we print for our readers 
the selections that follow: 








THE WORK AT CAIRO. 


There are in Cairo over 2300 colored people, 
the larger portion of whom are self-supporting, 
the able-bodied men being employed in the 
Quartermaster’s Department, or otherwise, 
and prudently providing for those dependent 
upon them. 

For something like a year, Miss Emily C. 
Austen courageously labored alone at this 
post, till, late last autumn, Rev. R. Cooley, 
with two ladies as assistants, came to her 
relief. These were sent out by the Home 
Mission Committee of the Free Will Baptist 
Church, by whom application was made to the 
N. W. F. A. Commission for co-operation in 
sustaining relief agencies at Cairo. This 
application was accepted, and the Commission 
ordered from Cincinnati, at an expense of 


nearly $1000, a portable building, which, | 


during the cold weather, was used as a tem- 
porary home for the colored refugees. At 
the approach ef spring, one-half of it was 





the condition of the colored people at Mound 
City, where there are already about seven 
hundred. 


THE COLORED SCHOOLS OF MEMPHIS. 


Under the energetic and excellent superin- 
tendence of Rev. L. H. Cobb, the schools of 
Memphis are making rapid progress. As far 
as practicable, the system of grading has gone 
into effect, and the pupils already feel the 
stimulus of prospective promotion. 

The old Medical College having come into 
the hands of the Department, has been re- 
modelled and set apart for the High School. 
It is a fine large building, and, though some- 
what weird and ghostly in its reminiscences 
and surroundings, is well adapted to its pres- 
ent use. Mr. and Mrs. Moore, of the North- 
western, assisted by Miss Kinney of the Western 
Commission, have charge of the first depart- 
ment, and are making it emphatically the 
High School, not only of Memphis, but of the 
entire Valley; for, taken as a whole, there is 
no other school in the Department so far ad- 
vanced. Prior to the coming of Mr. and Mrs. 
Moore, Miss Kinney was at its head, and much 
of its present prosperity is due to her. Miss 
Kimball, assisted by Miss Waters and Miss 
Cadoo, has charge of the lower room in this 
building, and in many respects it is a model 
school. As a thorough disciplinarian, Miss 


| Kimball bears the palm. 


The Beal Street School, taught by Miss 
Cook, Miss Henshaw and Mrs. Northrop, has 


been broken in upon somewhat by change of 
teachers, change of place, and, in a measure, 


turned over to Surgeon Hardy, to be used as | change of pupils, necessitated by the graded 
the women’s ward of the Freedmen’s Hospital. | system; yet, under its present efficient leaders, 


The other half is now occupied as a residence 
by Mr. Cooley and his assistants. 

The school-house originally occupied by 
Miss Austen has been thoroughly refitted and 
appropriately furnished. A second building, 
intended to serve both as school-house and 
chapel, is in process of erection. 

Mr. Cooley has also given some attention to 


‘it is rapidly rallying from these drawbacks, 
land securing for itself a firm position. 
night school, which is taught in this building 


A 


by Mr. Cheetham, is well attended and wholly 
self-supported. 

In the T Street School, four teach- 
ers are engaged. Three of these — Misses 
McCoughan, Milligan and Lorimer—are sent 
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out by the United Presbyterians, the fourth 
by the W. F. A.C. The latter, Miss Bootz, 
of Cincinnati, was formerly a missionary to 
the Minnesota Indians, so that some of the 
phases of her present work are not altogether 
new to her. Most of the teachers in this 
school have been long in the field, enduring 
untold hardships unflinchingly, and with the 
single purpose of doing good, pressing bravely 
on in their work. 

In the North Memphis School, Rev. 8. G. 
Silliman is teacher. The attendance is large, 
and with a few radical and essential changes 
in its government, it might be made a first- 
class school. 

In the Colored Methodist Church is a flour- 
ishing school, conducted by Rev. T. N. Stewart, 
who is also pastor of the said church. This 
school, which opened with fifty-six pupils, 
increased shortly to near two hundred. In the 
success of his labors among his own people, 
Mr. Stewart furnishes a promising precedent. 
He is assisted by two colored ladies, both of 
whom were educated at the North, and seem 
well adapted to the place they hold. 

The Industrial School at Memphis, under 
the excellent management of Miss Johnson, is 
doing much toward relieving the destitute. 
These industrial schools are meeting a great 
want of the women and children of the Freed- 
men, and already the improved condition of 
their wardrobes attest their utility. 

On President’s Island, the schools, which 
have suffered much through the winter for 
lack of suitable buildings, are beginning to 
improve. They are composed of the very 
lowest order of the Freedmen, those whose 
parents are utterly unable to provide for 
themselves or their families, and there bas 
been much misery among them. As the spring 
advances, however, many of them are finding 
occupation, and so helping both themselves 
and the Government. There is on the island 
an industrial school and an orphan asylum, 
both under the direction of Miss Mitchell, an 
indefatigable worker, and one of the pioneers 
in behalf of the Freedmen. The value of her 
services it would be difficult to over-estimate, 
and among those who have labored in this 
good cause, her name will ever hold an honored 
place. We shall not soon forget the hearty 
reception we met at her hospitable cabin on 
our late visit to the island, nor the tempting 
collation which was spread for our little party. 
It stands not least among the many pleasant 





incidents to be remembered of our river 
journey. 
THE SCHOOLS AT HELENA. 

There is at this point a corps of zealous 
teachers, and their zeal is the more com- 
mendable in consideration of the many disad- 
vantages under which they labor. We found 
Miss Macy, of the Society of Friends, in the 
midst of a flock of some sixty pupils, who 
were gathered up in one corner of the Baptist 
Church, a great barn-like room, trying in vain 
to keep warm over a smoky chip fire; yet the 
unpromising surroundings seemed to have but 
slight effect upon either teacher or pupils. 
All appeared interested, and worked in a way 
that told their hearts at least were warm. 

In the second school we visited, there was 
neither stove nor grate; a fire, however, had 
been made in an old iron safe which stood 
outside the door, and around this gathered a 
score of girls and boys intent on warming 
themselves. As their classes were called, 
others took their places, thus giving all in 
turn the benefit of their out-door fire. The 
teacher, Miss Jenkins, went through with the 
recitations unmindful of the cold, and is de- 
serving much credit for her brave devotion to 
the work. ° 

There are here several other schools con- 
ducted by the Friends, all showing decided 
progress and a degree of order which speaks 
well for the teachers. They have also an 
industrial school under the direction of Mrs. 
Harney, a pleasant elderly woman, who seems 
to take a real motherly interest in her pupils. 
In addition to these, they have an orphan 
asylum, which numbers some sixty-five chil- 
dren. At the time of our visit, many of them 
were suffering with the measles, but under 
the watchful care of Mrs. Clark, the matron, 
all seemed in a fair way to recover. 

In the Episcopal Church is a school of two 
hundred pupils, under Mr. and Mrs. Johnson 
of this Commission. It is in excellent order, 
and the teachers evidently have a compre- 
hensive idea of their work. Miss Starkey of 
the Northwestern, and Miss Baldwin of the 
Western Commission, are teaching a promising 
school in the Colored Baptist Church. 

Miss Moore, of this Commission, has, in the 
Teachers’ Hlome, a regimental school, which 
is doing nobly. There is a spirit of determi- 
nation about these colored soldiers which 
carries them forward in their studies with 
wonderful rapidity. Already some of Miss 
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Moore’s pupils have made such progress in 
penmanship as to write quite readable letters; 
and to encourage them, she allows a school 
correspondence, in which they are greatly 
interested. 

Miss Moore has been long in the field, and 
labors untiringly. In connection with her 
school, she has a Bible class and prayer meet- 
ing, both of which are well attended, and 
have been the means of winning some to a 
new life. 

THE SCHOOLS AT VICKSBURG. 

On Sabbath morning, March 12th, we found 
ourselves in this city of hills, or rather of 
ragged cliffs and deep ravines. On reaching 
headquarters, we were met by Chaplain Haw- 
ley, and accepted from him a kindly invitation 
to breakfast on pork and beans, after which 
we attended divine services in the Presbyterian 
Church. This building bears many marks of 
the memorable siege. Directly over the pulpit 
a large portion of the ceiling is torn away, and 
in various ether places the seal of shot and 
shell is set. 

During the week this church is converted 
into a school-room, and occupied by some two 
hundred and fifty pupils, of whom Miss Hib- 
bard, Mrs. Edwards, and Miss Burnell, all of 
the N. W. F. A. C., have charge, and notwith- 
standing the inevitable disadvantages of teach- 
ing so many in one room, they succeed in 
maintaining an admirable degree of discipline. 

In the basement of the Methodist Church 
there are some three hundred pupils, in three 
departments, taught by Misses Stubbs, Dickey, 
Hansen and Hunt. They evidently work with 
the true missionary spirit, and the pupils seem 
to have made good progress. 

The school in the Episcopal Church, under 
the United Presbyterians, numbers two hun- 
dred. Miss Glasgow, assisted by Misses Gib- 
son and Hammond, has charge of it. There 
is discernible here the same earnest spirit that 
characterizes so many of the other schools—a 
spirit which makes itself felt among the pupils. 

The Washington Street School, in the upper 
story of the Freedmen’s Store, numbers nearly 
two hundred. The room is poorly furnished, 
and the teachers, Misses Case and Stow, of 
the National Association, are forced to work 
against many disadvantages; yet they seem to 
work bravely, and are already reaping their 
reward. In connection with this is an indus- 
trial school,under the supervision of Miss Green, 
who also has charge of a small evening sehool. 





Near the levee is a large school, also under 
the National Association, taught by Misses 
Brown and Barnes. At De Soto Landing, op- 
posite Vicksburg, is a thriving school, under 
the care of Misses Wright, Smith and Skinner. 

In addition to these are the regimental 
schools, many of which are well wor.hy of 
note, had we time and space for them. In 
the Second Battalion, Miss Wooster, of our 
Commission, has a school of colored soldiers, 
averaging somewhat over thirty per day. 
Many of these can write and cipher. One of 
them, on the very first day of his attendance, 
in addition to the alphabet, learned to spell 
ten words. Few white pupils could equal 
that. 

A pleasant and commodious house at Vicks- 
burg has been assigned to the Commission for 
a Teachers’ Home, of which Miss Pardee is 
matron,—making it, with her skillful hands 
and quaint, motherly ways, a home indeed. 
This is our teachers’ greatest need—a need 
which heretofore has received too little thought. 
With the majority, it is the first and largest 
sacrifice made for the good cause in which 
they labor. Compelled to be content with 
such accommodations as may present them- 
selves, in many instances a bare walled room, 
furnished but with army cots, is their only 
abiding place—they cannot call it home—and 
army rations, prepared in the least palatable 
way, their only food. Coming, however, ready 
to endure hardships, as good soldiers, they 
utter no complaint; yet it cannot but tell 
upon their health and spirits. Whatever 
poetry there may be in teaching, there is also 
much thankless drudgery, and those engaged 
in the work, confined for six long hours to the 
school, and harrassed continually by a thou- 
sand petty trials, need, when ‘the day’s long 
drill is done,” the rest and quiet of home to 
fit them for the morrow’s duties. Then, too, 
the missionaries’ mode of living bears no small 
part in the influence which is being exerted 
on this people. The example of a cheery, 
well ordered, Christian home will go far to- 
ward elevating and refining them, and wher- 
ever a corps of our teachers is stationed, there 
such a home should be established. It will 
cost some money, but the good which will 
inevitably result will repay it with interest. 


DAVIS’ BEND. 


There are several flourishing schools in 
operation here, and it is a fact worthy of 
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mention, that some of the teachers make their 
home in the former residence of Jeff. Davis. 


OUR ORPHAN ASYLUM AT NATCHEZ. 


The building devoted to this purpose, and 
for which we are indebted to the kindness of 
General Brayman, is large and convenient. 
formerly it was the residence of a wealthy 
Southron, and though since the opening of the 
war the fences and shade trees have been 
entirgly destroyed, there still remain many 
traces of the original beauty of its surround- 
ings. It is well located, and at a convenient 
distance from the city. 

The enterprise was started in September 


last. In October, Mrs. Edgerton, of Chicago, | 


assumed the charge of it as matron, and 
through her faithful care it has become an 
asylum indeed for nearly a hundred helpless 
little ones. Miss Nettleton, of Rockford, I1l., 
a young lady who gives her time to the cause, 
has charge of the school-room, and under her 
gentle yet firm authority order both cheery 
and wholesome is maintained. 

Miss Belding, the housekeeper, and Miss 
McIntosh, her assistant, are also earnest 
workers. The utmost harmony prevails 
throughout. The kindly feeling which exists 
among the children is especially worthy of 

‘pote. Rarely have we seen so many brought 
together with so little friction. On the play- 
ground a flock of blackbirds could not twitter 
more merrily, while in the school-room their 
happy faces tell that study is no unwelcome 
task; yet, like all other children, they oc- 
casionally have a falling out. One day two of 
the little girls chanced to neglect the golden 
rule, and Miss Edgerton being called upon to 
adjust the case, desired them to “kiss and 
make up;” but either they did not compre- 
hend her meaning, or else were not in a 
kissing mood. The wish was repeated. 


** Minerva,” she said to the chief offender, | 


‘*] want you to put your arms around Lucre- 
tia’s neck and kiss her.” 

But still Minerva did not move. Suddenly, 
it occurred to her that possibly the child did | 
not know what kissing meant. 

‘*Did you never kiss any one, Minerva?” 
she asked. 

‘«No, ma’am,” said the little one, half sadly. 

** And did nobody ever kiss you?” 

‘*No, ma’am, not ever.” 

By pressing a hand to her lips, the matron 
succeeded in making her meaning plain. The 


children kissed each other, and there was 
peace between-them. But think of it, O ye 
mothers, pressing your little ones close to 
your loving lips a hundred timesaday! A 
child of eight summers with never a kiss on 
her forehead, with 


**No one to love, and none to caress.” 


What if her skin be tawny, beneath it the 
same clinging child-nature is erying out for 
love. Thank God, at length she has found a 
| home and tender motherly hands to guide her. 

On Christmas the hearts of the little folks 
at the asylum were made glad by the present 
| of a pig for roasting from Gen. Brayman and 
|his wife, for which we also hold them in re- 
membrance. 

All the children in the asylum, both boys 
and girls, are learning to knit and sew. In 
the knitting they are especially interested, 
and some are exceedingly quick to learn. 
Miss Nettleton presented us with a tiny sock 
knit by one of the little girls, who had picked 
up the art by watching others, and in lieu of 
needles made use of grass. A diminutive 
mitten, which had been knit in the same way, 
was added to our treasures. We wonder if 
any of our little friends up North ever knit 
with grass needles. One of the children 
within two months after learning had knit a 
pair of mittens and two pairs of stockings. 
Others have done equally well in sewing. 





The elder girls in the asylum are being 
thoroughly trained in housewifery, and one of 
them has already so far acquired the art, that, 
in case of a transient illness or absence of the 
housekeeper, she could readily discharge the 
latter’s duties. Thus, and in many other 
ways, they are fast proving their ability to be 
self-supporting and independent. 

Mrs. Johnson, of the Northwestern Commis- 
|sion, is matron of the Teachers’ Home at this 
place; in addition to which, she is also doing 
la good work as missionary and distributor of 
Commission goods, and recently she has open- 
ed an industrial school, which is promising 





well. 

Our schools at Natchez are steadily advanc- 
ing. The Brayman Hill School, which opened 
about the middle of January last with fifty 
pupils, now numbers one hundred and fifty. 
It is composed of the very poorest of plantation 
slaves, a class who, in all their habits, show a 
strong contrast to those who have been house 
servants; yet, under the influence of Miss 


| 
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Reed, the principal, and Miss Roe, her assis- 
tant, a refining process is going forward,which 
already tells largely upon their minds and 
manners. In consequence of the large increase 
in the school, Miss Stinebaugh, whe has been 
for some time in the field, recent!y became 
associated with the above-named teachers. 
The three constitute an effective corps, and 
their school ranks with the first in the Depart- 
ment. 


In the vestry of the M. E. Church, there has | 





she herself being free, and having some little 
learning, she had longed to reach forth her 
hands and do what she could to lift them out 
of their degradation. 

At the Home Farm, opposite Natchez, are 
some two thousand Freedmen. These have 
comparatively comfortable houses, and many 
of them seem much interested in laying out 
gardens. Some displayed no little taste in 
the arrangements of walks and flower beds; 
and in front of one or two of the cabins, we 


been for sometime past a girls’ school, under | ‘noticed rustic arbors which would have done 
the direction of Mrs. Brown. This lady has|no discredit to professional gardeners. One 
done good service in the cause; but, finding | old auntie, whose grounds promised well for 
teaching too arduous for her strength, she has | fruit and vegetables, petitioned earnestly for 
given it up, remaining under the Commission, | a pistol as a protection against thieves. ‘Some 
however, as a missionary, and so still continues | ob de lazy coots,” she said, ‘sleeps all day 
her labor of love. The school goes into the| and comes at night an’ robs my garden, but 
hands of Miss Marsh, a young lady who has |jes gib me a pistol an’ I'll skeer ’em off ;” and 
no small experience in the work, and whose/as a return for the favor, in case it were 
love for it has carried her forward in the face granted, she promised us a feast of the melons 
of innumerable difficulties. | she had in prospect. 

There are several echools here under the! The school at Home Farm is in the hands of . 
direction of the Reformed Presbyterians, also | Misses Wolf and Elliot, two brave and ener- 
some under the National Freedmen’s Aid Com- | getie girls, who, in devoting themselves to the 
mission, all of which are doing well. In the} work at this point, have voluntarily cut them- 


Baptist Church, Mr. Harris, of the North- | selves off from nearly all civilized society. 


western Commission, has an afternoon school | | There is but one white family in the locality. 
forwomen. The usual opening exercises con- | The school-house is small, and unfurnished 
sist of a Bible lesson, in which all seem thor- | even with seats; and, notwithstanding the 
oughly interested. The school numbers about | good work which our young friends are evi- 
thirty pupils, and among them it was our | dently accomplishing, we could not but feel 
pleasure to meet Lily Grandison, the midnight jtbee they were martyrs to the cause. 

teacher. Twelve years ago this faithful woman | 
began a missionary work among her people, | 
teaching as she found time and opportunity, | 
until forbidden by the authorities. Undis-| the Federal forces, 
mayed, however, she converted the cabins into schools for colored children. 
midnight school-rooms, and gathering her | class of free Quadroons, private schools were 
pupils about her, went stealthily on with her|in some instances allowed, but for the poor, 
work, Often it was necessary to conceal the| even for those of them who were free, there 
light, and station a guard outside the door, were no such privileges. 
to prevent detection; but despite the lions ia | 


THE SCHOOLS IN NEW ORLEANS. 


In New Orleans, prior to its occupation by 
there existed no publie 
For the wealthier 


In December, 1858, Mrs. Brice, of Oberlin, 
the way, this heroic woman fought on until | Ohio, came with her husband to New Orleans, 
freedom came to her people. Since that time | intending to open a school for colored children, 
she has belonged to the regular corps of day-| but so many were the difficulties attending her 
school teachers. Finding, however, that in | efforts, that she was unable to make a begin- 
the present rapid march of civilization her | ning until September, 1860; and early the 
pupils are likely soon to be in advance of her, | following summer, so strongly was public 
she teaches only in the morning, and in the | opinion opposed to it, she was obliged to close 
afternoon becomes a pupil in Mr. saneie’ | hee school. With a firm trust in Divine pro- 
school. She is a quiet, motherly-faced woman, | tection, however, the next November she 
and looking into her earnest eyes—eyes full league again. Frequently she was warned to 
of a strange, sad yearning—we could readily | abandon the work, and more than once, in 
imagine how, brooding over her people’s needs, ' front of her house, placards were posted, 
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threatening “death to nigger teachers.”” But, 
like Lily Grandison, she was not to be turned 
aside, and, when at length forced again to 
suspend her school, weut under shelter of the 
night to the homes of her pupils, and though 
threatened with imprisonment and _banish- 
ment, and even death, still persevered in 
teaching them. 

Sinee the beginning of Federal rule, Mrs. 
Brice, in the employ of the Military Board of 
Education, has stood at the head of one of the 
most promising schools in the city. It was 
our privilege to be present at one of her geo- 
graphical exercises, and for promptness, thor- 
oughness, and harmony of recitation, we have 
never seen its parallel. 

Under the management of the Military Board 
of Education, the schools of New Orleans have 
already attained a high standard. Four thov- 
sand pupils, ranging in years from five to 
twelve, are reported in regular attendance. 
School No. 14, taught by Mr. C. E. Branch | 
and two assistants, is evidently fast advancing 
to the front ranks. Mr. Branch, some three 
months since, was transferred by us to the 
Military Board, and has already achieved a 
most enviable reputation as a first-class | 
teacher. | 

The **School of Liberty,” if we include in| 
our estimate the magnificent building, thor-| 
oughness of gradation, and the superior social | 
advantages enjoyed by many of the pupils | 
prior to the war, is, on the whole, the best | 
school in the Valley. | 





The school of Dr. P. B. Randolph, who is 
himself of African descent, and knows how to| 
feel for his people, did itself no little credit. | 
The following song. composed by the teacher, | 
was sung by the pupils with much zest. To 
them the name of “ Dear old Uncle Abe” is a 
synonym for all that is good and great, and 
will hold a place in their hearts forever. 


DEAR OLD UNCLE ABE. 
Ain—“ When Johnnie Comes Marching Home.” 


This is the year of Jubilee, 
Hurrah! hurrah! 
Every son and daughter free; 
Hurrah! harrah! 
No more room for dark despair— 
Freedom blooming every where. 
We'll ali give three cheers 
For dear old Uncle Abe. 


Let us children try to learn, 
Hurrah! hurrah! 


And to Education turn; 
Hurrah! hurrah! 


For ’tis Learning must supply 
All we want, and we will try 
To show the People by and by 
How we leve old Uncle Abe. 


Genera} Banks is our friend, 

Hurrah! hurrah! 
May his friendship never end; 

Hurrah! hurrah! 
Major Plumly loves us well ; 
The good he does no tongue can tell: 
He’s busy ringing Freedom’s bell, 

And so is Uncle Abe! 


Ten thousand ehildren in the schools, 
Hurrah! hurrah! 

All learning Education’s rules: 
Hurrah! burrah! 

We're going from the Night to Day, 

Up Learning’s Mountain far away; 

When we get there we mean to stay, 
Along with Uncle Abe. 


Our Generals in the field so true, 
Hurrah! hurrah! 

Know how to put the Rebels through; 
Hurrah! hurrah! 

Pretty soon the war will cease, 

And we shal! have a lasting peace, 

And all sit down at Freedom's feast, 
Along with Uncle Abe. 


May Heaven bless that noble man, 
Hurrah! hurrah! 

Our trusty friend, good Governor Hahn; 
Hurrah! hurrah! 

May Wheeiock live a hundred years, 

To wipe away the people’s tears, 

And banish all our little fears, 
Along with Uncle Abe. 


We children of the Schools believe, 
Hurrah! burrah! 
In all the good that we receive; 
Hurrah! burrah! 
We believe in weaving Learning’s Chain, 
And fighting, with our might and main, 
For {nformation on the Brain, 


And so does Unele Abe! 
! 

| TRIALS OF THE TEACHERS IN THE DEPARTMENT 
| OF THE GULF. 


The trials of the teachers of Louisiana have 
| been much greater, in many instances, than 


lof those in the Department of the Tennessee. 
| We quote from the report of Lieut. E. M. 
| Wheelock : 


| Compelled to live on the coarsest diet of eorn bread 
and bacon, often no tea, coffee, butter, eggs, or flour; 
separated by miles of bad roads from the nearest pro- 
vision store; refused credit, beeause she is a negro 
teacher; unable to pay cash, because tl e government 
is unavoidably in arrears; subjected to the jeers and 
hatred of her neighbors; cut off from soeiety, with 
unfrequent and irregular mails; swamped in mud, 
the school shed a drip, and her quarters a little better ; 
raided occasionally by rebels, her schoo] broken up, 
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and herself insulted, banished, or run off to rebeldom ; 
under all this, it is really surprising how some of 
these brave women manage to live, much more how 
they are able to render the service they do as teachers. 

Despite all the efforts of our agents, the assistance 
of the Provost Marshals, and the devotion of the 
teachers, many of these schools would have to be 
abandoned but for the Freedmen themselves. These, 
fully alive to all that is being done for them, grate- 
fully aid the teachers from their smal] stores, and 
mount guard against the enemy of the school,whether 
he be a rebel, a guerrilla, or a pro-slavery professed 
Unionist skulking behind the oath. 


One of the teachers gives an interesting 
picture : 

Arrived—went about gathering scholars; have 
forty. Did well enough till it rained; since then 
have walked three miles a day, ankle-deep in thick, 
black mud, that pulls off my shoes. 

Nothing to eat but strong pork and sour bread. 
Insulted for being a ‘nigger teacher.” Can’t buy 
anything on credit, and haven’t a cent of money. 
The school shed has no floor, and the rains sweep 
clean across it, through the places where the windows 
should be. I have to huddle the children first in one 
corner and then in another, to keep them from 
drowning or swamping. The Provost Marshal wou’t 
help me. Says ‘he don’t believe in nigger teachers 
—didn’t ‘list to help them.” The children come, rain 
or shine, plunging through the mud—some of them 
asfarasIdo. Pretty pictures they are. What shal] 
Ido? Ifit will ever stop raining, I ean get along. 


The large number of children in the parish 
of one of the Provost Marshals, made a school 
very desirable. Strange to say, a young lady 
of slaveholding associations. and a native of 
Louisiana, was the one to attempt the opening 
of the school, and succeeded in assembling 
seventy scholars. Her school prospered until 
the small Federal force guarding the place 
was captured by a band of rebel raiders, the 
post robbed, the scholars scattered, and the 
teacher driven to New Orleans. Being offered 
a situation in the city, on reporting to the 
Board, she replied—** Oh no, 1 can’t lose my 
little children; I’m going back with the flag.” 

Lieutenant Wheelock says: 


The flag went, and the teacher with it. At the last 





account, she had re-assembled sixty of her pupils, | 


and was doing well. } 
There was heroism for you. 


In another instance, a school had been established 
by consent of the manager, upon the plantation of | 
a gentleman of northern extraction, said to be a! 
Unionist, but who, to some extent, is an absentee | 


proprietor. Upon his return, he complained of the 
school, and demanded its removal. By a singular 
coincidence in time with this demand, the rebels 
visited the plantation. 

The Principal of the school, a brave woman, who 
has lived all her life in New Orleans, states with posi- 
tiveness, of her own knowledge, that the rebels, upon 
the occasion of their visit, were hospitably entertained 
by the planter, possibly in conformity with the Chris- 





tian injunction, *‘ Love thine enemies.”” They came 
to the school, warning the teacher to desist from ' 


“nigger teaching,” and were about to enforce their 
warning. The teacher defied and shamed them, so 
that they left. On a day or two following they re- 
turned, broke up the school, borrowed a buggy, cap- 
tured the teachers, and prepared to leave with them 
for Dixie, amid the clapping of hands and general 
acclamation of the lady spectators. The more timid 
of the two teachers was alarmed and distressed, but 
the Principal chided her companion for her fears, 
and vented her scorn and hatred of the cowardly 
ruffians in no measured terms. Laughing at her 
spirit, they ordered the girls into the buggy and set 
out, a black man driving, and a Confederate Captain 
and Lieutenant riding on either side of the vehicle. 

The colored people were greatly agitated at the 
prospect of the rebels taking their teachers, and 
gladly obeyed the Principal’s injunction to “ ring 
the bell” and alarm our pickets. [he sympathizing 
and vigilant Africans had already sent a messenger 
to the pickets, but he was stopped and ordered back 
by somebody. 

Many threats were made by the rebel officers 
against the negro driver for his tardy pace, which he 
could not be induced to hasten. 

When some miles on the way, and nearing the 
rebel pickets, the brave girl, who never lost her pres- 
ence of mind, seeing the case hopeless and rescue 
impossible, except by delay, and happening to ob- 
serve a weak spot in the harness, snatched the lines 
from the driver’s hands and struck the horse smartly. 
His sudden start broke the harness. During the de- 
lay and the hard swearing of the rebel officers, our 
pickets came up with the party, the rebels escaping. 
The teachers were restored, the school removed from 
the domain of the loyal planter to a confiscated plan- 
tation near by, where it has since been raided and 
broken up, possibly by the same influence. 


PROGRESS. 


The following extract is from the report of 
an educated colored man, from the state of 
Maine, now teaching in Louisiana: 


Everything works harmoniously now. Even the 
small planters (Spanish) are giving in their adhesion 
to the present disposition of affairs, going so far, in 
some cases, as to send their own children to ask ad- 
mittance into this school. I have now some half- 
dozen of the small planters who come to my night- 
school, where they recite on the same benches with 
the Freedmen. This I consider progress. 


THANKS. 


For the many kindnesses of many friends, 
we must render thanks in a single word. Of 
the valuable personal and official aid of gentle- 
men in authority, a distinct mention, perhaps, 
is due. Especially are we indebted for many 
favors to Colonel Eaton, and to officers of his 
staff; as, for example, to Colonel Thomas, to 
Dr. Warren, Captain Walker, Adjutant Eld- 
redge, Li¢utenant Colonel Mitchell, Lieutenant 
Colonel Eaton, Chaplain Hawley, Lieutenant 
Clark, and others. Nor should we seem to 
forget the kindness of general officers, such as 
Major Generals Dana, Washburn, McCook and 
Hurlbut, and Brigadier Genera] Smith,—all of 
whom have at heart the interests of the freed 
people. M. B. 8. 
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CHICAGO, MAY, 1865. 
TERMS. : : 

Single copies...... 
Ten 
Fifty do 


Invariably in advance. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS relating to the BULLETIN, 
to secure attention, must be addressed—“ Rev. J. R. 
Shipherd, Box 2747, Chicago, Ill.” Enclosures of 
money are at the risk of the senders. 

Any accredited agent of the Northwestern Freed- 
men’s Aid Commission is authorized to receive sub- 
scriptions and receipt for moneys in the publisher’s 
name. 

Officers of recognized auxiliaries are requested to 
interest themselves in extending our circulation. All 
lists of names, however, must be accompanied by the 
money. 


Tue Derrorr Farr for Refugees and Freed- 
men was a brilliant success, netting $12,200. 
The management throughout was worthy of 
all praise. We depended upon a lady friend, 
who was present, for a full account of the 


interesting incidents, but are compelled to go | 


to press without it. Chicago makes her hand- 
somest bow to Detroit. 


REMOVAL. 


On the first of May, the rooms of the Com- 
mission will be removed to Lombard Block, 
No. 109 Monroe street, next door west of the 
Post Office. Boxes of clothing, etc., should 
hereafter be marked to “109 Monroe street,” 


instead of “86 Washington street.” Our Post | 


Office Box has also been changed, to accom- 
modate the new system of delivery: we have 
No. 2747, instead of No. 4617. We shall be 
happy to see our friends at the new rooms, 
which are not only more accessible, but more 
commodious than the old. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


The supervision of the publication of the 
Buiietin has hitherto been one of the inci- 
dents of the Secretary's work. He has been 
unable to issue an edition oftener than once 
in two months, and to this could give but a 
few hours of time. Such has been the appre- 
ciation of the magazine, even thus slightly 
attended, that a more frequent publication, in 


provided for. Miss Mary B. S.etcur has, 
therefore, been employed to edit the Bun.eriy, 
and will hereafter be responsible, chiefly, for 
its contents. The “tripping notes,” report of 
the anniversary meeting, and other articles in 
the present number, are from her graceful 
pen. 

Miss Sieicur enters our office fresh from 
the field, reluctantly leaving a work to which 
she had become thoroughly attached. Our 
;readers will remember two or three sketches 
| sent us from Memphis during the winter, 
| written in her school-room. 


| ‘That she will give faithful attention to her 
jnew duties, we risk nothing in promising. 
|She brings to these duties, talents of the first 
| order; and if she fails of a clear success, will 
| disappoint those whose expectations are not 
| accustomed to disappointment. 

| Our generous printer is so pleased with the 
| new arrangement, that he promises us new 
|type throughout—to be ready for the next 
| number. : 

| Hereafter, the Butteriy will appear montb- 
ly, and will be mailed on or about the first of 


the month in which it is dated. 





SALUTATORY. 
| In accepting the editorial management of 
| the Buttery, I beg the kind forbearance of 
its readers. A novice in the art of editing 
cannot hope to fill the place of an experienced 
predecessor. 
| Grateful for the privilege of serving a noble 
enterprise in any manner, I shall be more than 
content with any share of its ultimate success 
that may fall to my lot. 

Mary B. Srerenr. 





VICTORY! 


| 
| 
| 


| Victory! Victory! The word is thrilling 
|the nation, and every true heart gives glory 
|to the God of Battles. The song of Miriam 
is on our lips—“Sing ye to the Lord, for he 
hath triumphed gloriously,” and over all the 
land, from east to west, from north to south, 
the pean is reaching. And to some who 
shout it, to the thousands of newly-enfranchised 
ones, who stand to-day free’men on God’s free 





the judgment of the Commission, ought to be 


earth, it has a deeper meaning than to us 
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Victory to them is the confirmation of their 
freedom, and with their hymns of thanksgiving 
are going up prayers which shall bring down 
blessings on the heads of their liberators. It 
may be that reverses yet await us; 


‘** But courage, O my mariners! 
Ye shall not suffer wreck, 
While up to God the freedman’s prayers 
Are rising from your deck.” 


Victory! Victory! The sea grows smooth, 


the haven is in sight. 


“ Sailon! The morning cometh, 
The port ye yet shall win, 
And all the bells of God shall ring 
The good ship bravely in.” 





MISERERE. 
“ The day is quenched, and the sun is fled ; 
God has forgotten the world.” 
While the shout of victory is yet fresh 
upon our lips, there have come tidings of 
the nation’s woe. The bells which but 


yesterday made the air jubilant with tri- 
umphal peals, to-day toll for our Leader's 


death, and our song of rejoicing has be- 
come a requiem. 

Another, the truest and the best, is 
numbered with those slain for their coun- 
try, and the sorrow which darkens the 
Capitol to-day clasps hands with a kindred 
sorrow in every cottage in the land, where 
‘the vacant places by the hearthstone tell 
of the brave and the true who have gone 
forth to battle and return no more. And 
God shall stay their tears. 

Never fell truer patriot, nor with the 
victory more nobly won. For him who 
struck the blow, there are no words: 


** Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord.” 
While it was yet day the night has 
fallen, and we cannot read the mystery. 
But the morn will come again. 


“ Day will return with a fresher boon; 
God will remember the world.” 


And the end shall be peace. 











v 


WE po nor offer much variety this month, 
two bulky articles occupying most of our 
space. Next month, we hope to do better. 


THE NEW ORDER. 


Rev. H. E. Peck, Professor of Sacred 
Rhetoric in Oberlin College, has been ap- 
pointed Consul General to the Republic of 
Hayti. 

And Mr. O. 8S. B. Wall, a colored citizen 
of Oberlin, has been commissioned a Captain 
—the first colored Captain in the United 
States Army. 

It is but a few years since these gentlemen 
were fellow prisoners with the Secretary of 
the N. W. F. A. C., in the Cuyahoga county 
jail, at Cleveland, charged with a slight in- 
fraction of the Fugitive Slave Law. Times 
seem to have changed. 


THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
NORTHWESTERN FREEDMEN’S 
AID COMMISSION. 


The second anniversary of the N.W.F. A.C. 
was held on Thursday evening, April 13th, in 
Bryan Hall. Owing to illness, the President 
of the Board, Hon. J. M. Wilson, was absent, 
and Vice President R. W. Patterson, D. D., 
acted as chairman. 

The goodly number in attendance was 
indicative of a large degree of public interest 
| in the welfare to the Freedmen. 
| Rev. Z. M. Humphrey, D. D., made the 
opening prayer, an earnest appeal for the good 
Father’s blessing on the work; after which, 
Rev. J. R. Shipherd, the Corresponding Sec- 
| retary, read the annual report of the Board 
|of Directors, of which the following is an 
| abstract: 





The Directors of the Northwestern Freed- 
men’s Aid Commission respectfully report: 


General Policy. 


The aim of the Directors has been to allevi- 
ate the sufferings of the Freed people, incident 
to their new and embarrassing condition, 
pending the termination of the war, and the 
restoration of stable social relations; and at 
the same time to encourage them to aspire at 
once to a higher plane of living, than the 
masses of the poor attain. 


Relief Agencies. 
Our Relief Agencies have been— 


Temporary Homes, 
Orphan Asylums, 
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Industrial Schools, and At Quincy, in this state, a local society of 
Hospitals, ladies, largely aided by benevolent and patri- 
in addition to the usual visitation by teachers | otic gentlemen, has accomplished a very great 


and special relief agents. and good work. 
We have now 191 local auxiliaries, some of 


Educational Agencies. which are very efficient. 





A great eagerness for useful knowledge is 
shown by this people; and teachers have been | 
sent to nearly al! accessible localities. The} Overtures are in process of negotiation look. 
goodwill of the permanent white residents, | ing to the consolidation of kindred associations 
many of whom were holders of slaves before | in theWest, upon mutually advantageous terms, 
the war, was not counted upon, and has not | into a homogeneous body, working with a single 
always been gained, but the military authori-| plan. The happiest results are anticipated 
ties have, in most instances, welcomed our} from the fruition of these negotiations. 
teachers cordially. 

Large supplies of school-books, of maps, of | 
apparatus, and of school-room furniture, in | The general results already attained are in 
addition to necessary household furniture for | the highest degree encouraging. The labor 
teachers’ residences, have been purchased and and money invested, although more promptly 
forwarded. |rewarded in some instances than in others, 
Gncenetatinn tate of Delite Guattanen. have never seemed vainly spent, and in many 

: _ _ | instances have brought the harvest to the very 
The experiences of the war have, as it is | hand of the sower. The wonderful readiness 


well known, opened the eyes of thousands to lof a large proportion of both young and old to 


. e . : * $ | a . . 
the real interest of the nation in the well-being | receive wholesome and useful instruction; the 


" = National Freedmen. A most gratifying | remarkable eagerness to follow any honorable 
readiness to respond to the appeals of the 


| occupation, which shall furnish well-earned 


Enlargement by Consolidation. 


General Results Attained. 


—— has, from the beginning, been | bread for the hands that eat it; the rich re- 
manifest. 


| ligious instincts and impulses, waiting, like 
‘The Extent of the Ficia. |the virgin prairies, only the good seed of 
We have now operations in every state in| sound doctrine; these and kindred facts, sub- 
the Valley of the Mississippi, between Kansas) stantial and general, more than compensate 
and the Gulf, viz., in for the exceptional dulness and waywardnes: 
Kansas, of the few, and abundantly justify the deliber- 
Missouri, | ate declaration of an intelligent observer, who 
Illinois, - affirmed his belief that ‘‘the work of Christian 
Kentucky, | benevolence among the National Freedmen, is 
Tennessee, | the cheapest charity of the age.” 
Arkansas, 
Mississippi, 
Louisiana, 


Honorable Mention. 


The Directors bestow a cordial commenia- 


, bbe . | ti inistrati Jol. John 
For details pertaining to the several locali- | —— — the atnisisention of Cel. ve 
ties, reference is made to the report of the! Eaton, jr., General Superintendent of Freed- 


| sssee and 
General Field Agent, which will soon be pub-| men, for the Department of the Tenne eeee * 
lished. the state of Arkansas, as honorably distin- 

Branches and Auriiierice. guished for fidelity to the Freedmen, for gen- 


! . . 
—_ . » . | erous courtesy to benevolent associations and 
A State Commission was organized in Mich- | y 


: . ; ‘ . + tell | pre: 
igan some months since, with the venerable | 10 Yn smacten for “ate pr 
Dr. Duffield as its President, and Rev. H. L. | a et heen ree 


. ; The Directors also make favorable mention 
Dox as Corresponding Secretary, which has, | ? F A a 
| of the administration of Freedmen’s affairs in 


by energy and efficiency, won a very credita-| F 
ble name. It is known as the Michigan Branch | Kansas, as conducted by Mr. J. R. Brown o! 


| 
of the Northwestern Commission, and operates | mentees 
in part independently. Its relief agencies are Abstracts of Other Reports. 
active in Kansas. By the report of the Treasurer, it appears 





look. 
‘tions 
ers, 
ingle 
pated 
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that the cash receipts of the Commission for 
the year ending March 31st, 1865, were, in 
the aggregate, $75,846 01 
and that the disbursements were... 72,244 15 
leaving a balance on hand of....... 3,601 86 


The disbursements are classified as follows: 
Schools and Teachers....... is ciwekiindl $28,132 77 
Physical Relief... .......00 .scceecsssesee. 29,334 42 
Office expenses, including salaries 

of Cor. Sec., clerks, postage, of- 

fice rent, etc., etc 
Printing, including 31,000 copies 
of the BULLETIN...... . ..00- cee 
Collecting Agencies........ G00. eeece “ 


3,682 68 


3,084 89 
8,009 39 


Total as above $72,244 15 
From the report of the shipping clerk, it 
appears that there were received of new and 
second-hand goods, of hospital stores, and the 
like, 617 packages, which have all been for- 
warded. The estimated value of these stores 
ij anecesves sececvesd sieves no copeeesse-ccecse $40,320 95 
These figures being connected with those 
furnished by the Treasurer, as quoted above, 
give as the business transacted by the Com- 
mission for its first fiscal year, the following 
footings : 
$116,166 96 
112,565 10 
3,601 86 


Disbursements classified as follows: 


Total Receipts, 
Total Disbursements, ... 
Cash on hand............+ 


(mn account of Relief Agencies,... $69,655 37 
On account of Educational Agen- 





From the report of the General Field 
Agent, it appears that the entire number of 
Teachers and Relief Agents commissioned has 
been 118. 

Of whom there have been relieved from ser- 
vice, by expiration of term and otherwise, 47 ; 
leaving an effective force in the field, at this 
date, of 71. 


Conclusion. 


And now, with the near prospect of an hon- 
orable and a lasting peace, in the safe sun- 
light of which all the loyal and industrious 
may eat their own bread in quietness and 
without fear, we resign to our constituency 
the trust generously confided to us for the term 
expiring; assured that so good a work so 
well begun, will not be stayed until the entire 
reorganization of society at the South, shall 
enable each community to provide for its own. 

The cessation of the war will open to us 
large extents of territory hitherto inaccessible, 
and for at least a year will treble the demands 
upon our treasury. Not less than a quarter 
of a million of dollars in money should be at 
the disposal of the Commission during the 
next twelve months. Nor will this be a sum 
burdensome to Northwestern benevolence. 

There being no further demand for bounty- 
monies, or subscriptions to new loans; nor 


| after a little, for contributions to the Sanitary 


and Christian Commissions, this temporary 
care of the National Freedmen, will be the 
chief National charity remaining, and with 
the recruitment of all branches of productive 


CHEB vccccccce concacces coenceess coessee 28,132 77 industry by the return of thousands of artiz- 


On account of Executive Depart- 


ment, and all other items,.... 14,776 96 


eoeees $112,565 10 


If to these aggregates be added the business 
of the first one hundred days, reported to the 
last annual meeting, the entire work of the 
Commission since its organization, January, 


Total as above 


1864, will appear in the figures next following: | 


Entire Receipts for fifteen 
months, ......... pececes ssesecess $136,811 94 
Entire Disbursements for same 


THERE, nccccccce -coccccce cecccvece cece 133,210 08 


Expended on Relief Agencies,... $83,023 21 
Expended on Educational Agen- 
38,106 68 
Executive Department, and all 
GER TOUUR, ccccsiccccece. ccccsece 17,080 19 


$133,210 08 





ans and laborers from the disbanded armies, 
the ability to give will be as rapidly increas- 
ing as the number of charitable objects will 
be diminishing. 

To the roxal generosity of those whose gifts 
have never yet been meagerly measured or 
reluctantly offered, we confidently look for the 
means of doing a work within the coming year, 
which shall be a shining illustration of the 
purest philanthropy, of the wisest patriotism, 
and of the the truest Christianity of the age. 


At the close of the report, the congregation 
joined in singing 
* All hail, the power of Jesus’ name, 
Let angels prostrate fall ;” 
after which, Rev. S. H. Nichols addressed the 
meeting, saying many good words in behalf 
of the Freedmen, and urging warmly their 
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claims upon the charity of the North. His | a brilliant success, and produced a most favor. 
appeal was responded to by a generous con-| able impression in behalf of the Commission 
tribution of greenbacks. This was followed | and the cause. 
by singing, after which, an animated address! On Friday afternoon, at five o’clock, the 
was made by E. C. Larned, Esq. | annual business meeting was held in the lecture 
This gentleman earnestly advocated the|room of the Second Presbyterian Church. 
negro’s right to suffrage; yet, with the excep-| Rev. Dr. Patterson was called to the chair, 
tion of those who had imperill.d their lives in| and Rev. J. R. Shipherd was appointed 
defence of the “ Stars and Stripes,” he thought | Secretary. Rev. W. C. Jackson invoked the 
it should be granted only to those who can | divine guidance. Upon motion, a ballot for 
read and write. | Directors was held, resulting in the choice of 
The speaker both amused and edified his| the following gentlemen: 


auditors, by describing his sensations when in! t45n, Grant Goodrich, Rev. R. W. Patter. 
London. On going to dinner at his boarding | .. D. D.. Rev. E. J. Goodspeed R B. 
house one day, he found two colored men| acon, Hsq., Rev. J. Haven, D. D., Rev. W. 
seated at the table. One of these was a/ Jackson "Rev. F. W. Brown, D. D., Rev. 
lawyer, and Mr. Larned, having conquered his | N. D. Williamson Rev. R. M. Hatfield, Rev. 
native prejudice so far as to seek his acquaint-| 7 yy Eddy, D. D. Hon. E. C. Larned, Rev. 
ance, testifies, to the honor of the African | H N Bisho D. D. I. Mublke, Eso 
race, that in all his travels he had rarely met | Oliver H. ey Ot Rev. R. Patterson, D.D. 
amore able and intelligent man. The audi- | o¢ Chieago; Rev. C. D. Helmer, Milwaukee, 


ence did not withhold appreciative manifes- | Wis; Isaac T. Gibson, Salem, Iowa; Rev. 


tations. 

George Duffield, D. D., Detroit, Rev. E. B. 

Rev. R. M. Hatfield followed Mr. Larned, | painteld, D. D., Hillsdale, Mich.; and Hon. 
and pleaded energetically the cause of the | Alex. Ramsey, St. Paul, Minn 
negro, not because he is black, but on the | ‘ : , , 


ground that, be his color what it may, The action taken by the late Board of 


| Directors in reference to a consolidation of 
| Western Freedmen’s Aid Associations, was 
He differed somewhat from his predecessor | approved, and full authority was vested in the 
on the question of suffrage, claiming that as | new Board, to take such further steps as might 
long as the ignorant white masses are allowed | seem wise. 
to vote, the uneducated blacks should be After some informal consultation, the meet- 
granted the same privilege. The plaudits of ‘ing adjourned. 
his hearers evinced their endorsement of this 


‘A man’s a man for a’ that.” 





sentiment. om 
Alluding to the colonization project, he | PAW PAW IS . 
said that he had long since come to regard it | FROM DR. E. B. WRIGHT. 


as a pious artifice for putting the negro out| The Freedmen’s camp on this island is really quite 
of the way, something which could never be prosperous this spring. Orders have just been received 

He i = ,, | to send no more rations to destitute Freedmen, except 
done. e is here “for better or worse, at Davis’ Bend, to which point all unable to provide 


according to the influences we bring to bear | for themselves will be sent. Only about fifty out of 
upon him, and it would be wise for us to |" population of near eight hundred, will leave us; 


P . the balance are engaged in chopping, or in working 
weigh the matter well. Evidently, the heart | ground for themselves Most of them are really 


of the speaker was in his theme, and his | industrious and thriving. Their condition is more 
hearers responded warmly. than one hundred per cent. better than it was last year. 
r . ° — | They are well housed and consequently healthy, and 
The exercises closed with the singing of the | mansiy afl eun venntestabiy ind. 
doxology, | We have three excellent day schools and one eve- 
“ i ning school, and the teachers and myself hold Sab- 
wake Gol Sem whens ft 0 @ few,” | bath schools and a Bible class on Sundays. There is 
and a benediction pronounced by Rev. Dr. a great missionary work to be done among these 
Haven. | people. They are deplorably ignorant in religious 


F | matters. They have a zeal for the Lord, but it is not 
The meeting was pronounced on all hands! according to knowledge. 
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THE SHADY SIDE. 


While most of our pictures present only the 
sunny portion of our work, occasionally, a 
correspondent gives a glimpse of the shady 
side, of which the following will serve as a 
specimen : 

On arriving here, charge of the camp was, in part, 
committed tome. The first thing necessary was the 
removal of the Freedmen to land then covered with 
a heavy forest. Here a camp was soon Jaid off, and 
the Freedmen, with their wives and children, com- 
menced work on it with characteristic diligence. 
The trees fell, and the fires blazed by night. 

Meanwhile, not a ration was issued to them. By 
chopping cordwood, they managed to earn their 
bread, for which they paid enormous prices. Yet, 
under al] these discouragements, the forest continued 
to give way, and in its stead, streets of Freedmen’s 
cabins appeared, with here and there a garden. For 
all this work, we had but one team, and could not 
always command the services of that. At this stage 
of our labors, the water began to flood our new camp, 

nd compelled us to remove to higher ground. Some 
made temporary shelters of riven boards, pieces of 
ents, old blankets, and every other article available 
for that purpose, and some were obliged to camp in 
he open air. 


They remained here until scarcely a foot of dry | 


yround was visible, and then were sent elsewhere. 
n the midst of all this, we were daily called to bury 
he dead. 


THE PROTECTION AFFORDED TO THE FREEDMEN. 


Frequently, the Freedmen have come to me with 
omplaints of the soldiers, saying that they were 

king the posts they had set for fences around their 
pardens, going into their houses and abusing their 
families, and when I asked why they did not com- 
lain to the Provost Marshal, they said it was of no 
se, as he would not give them any help. 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO INDUSTRY. 


When the water was so deep that the men could no 
onger go to the woods to chop, Noble Nailor, an old 
man, with very great toil, had made from a sycamore 
log, more than two cords of wood, and asked per- 
mission to bring it to the bank of the river that he 
night sell it. They inquired for whom he had been 
t work; and when he told them, they said that his 
mployer would not allow him to put wood on the 
bank of the river, but if he would come and enlist, he 
hould be protected in his rights. 

CARE FOR THE NEEDY. 

Some three weeks since, a man between sixty and 
eventy years old was thrown from a heavy wagon, 
ud the wheel ran over his chest, injuring him 
everely. I found him in great pain. His wife was 
iting by with one sick child in her Jap, while anoth- 
r lay with its head on her feet. I brought the case 


an was one of °3 wood-choppers, and ordered 
him to be sent to him. I did :o, and the next day 
hquired the result. The wo .an said that she went 
») ———, her husband’s exp /oyer, that he sent her to 
is man, who issues food, and that the latter said they 
ould have nothing except for money. So no help 
Was afforded them, except some rations which I 





o the notice of the proper officer, who said that the | P® 





CARE FOR THE SICK. 


Aunt Charity Parker, is about seventy years old. 
She washed and cooked for the soldiers; was very 
friendly and industrious; was taken sick; had no 
house; found quarters with a kind freedman. The 
water drove her from her camp on a rainy day. She 
had her goods brought a few rods from our door, and 
sat in the rain on them. I asked her what she could 
eat. In a faint voice, she said: “I am very sick, 
can’t eat anything; give me a little tea, please, sir. 

Toward night, I obtained the aid of a soldier to 
assist in making her a shelter; but, by morning, the 
water had driven her from this, and we found her 
sitting in the rain. There was a room which we were 
preparing for a kitchen; in which, at that time, the 
soldiers’ wives were camping. I gave the sick, old 
woman, a place in this. Soon, a man came to my 
door and said: ‘There is a sick, old woman in our 
kitchen; we can’t have her there.” 

I said, ‘‘ It is the one who sat in the rain yesterday. 
The water now floods the place where she sat, and 
she has no shelter from the storm.” *‘ Well,” was the 
reply, ‘we can’t make a hospital of our kitchen;” 
and not long after, I saw the old woman sitting out- 
side in the rain. She looked sad. 





FROM LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Rev. Joel Grant, Superintendent of Colored 
Schools for the State of Arkansas, writes: 


The corps of teachers in this Department is small, 
but in the highest degree creditable to your Commis- 
sion. No drones have yet reached these ‘‘ ends of the 
earth,’ partly, no doubt, because we are so far off, 
and partly because Arkansas has a very unenviable 
reputation. 

iss Etta Payne arrived here, January 13th, and, 
January 16th, an a new and much-needed school 
which is a_model for good order, punctuality and 
rogress Mr. Vickery arrived at the same time and 
Ceoeme an assistant to Mr. Allen; but, after a severe 
illness, he was so much reduced in strength, that it 
was no longer safe for him to remain, and he left, 
April Ist, for home. 
iss E. McClave has gone to Pine Bluff, where 
there are but three teachers for three hundred and 
fifty pupils, and where I think her benevolent spirit 
will have sufficient room. 

Miss Phebe Cull, who arrived here, March 27th, 
takes the place of Mr. Vickery as assistant to Mr. 
Allen. 

There are two teachers here who are not in connec- 
tion with any Commission, viz: Rev. Hugh Brady, 

tor of the African M. E. Church, and Rev. Wm. 
W Andrews, a mulatto, formerly a slave of the rebel 
Gen. Ashley. 

The Freedmen of Little Rock have organized a 
society to make their schools free. The s-¥- of 
tuition is a burden to many, is im ible to some, 
and annoying to all; it is, in short, but a crutch with 
which the weak patient walks till he is able to go 
without it. The Freedmen here think they can now 
dispense with it. 


Quite recently, Dr. Roe writes: 


Yesterday P. M. there was a large gathering in the 
Brick Church. Gov. Murphy, a. » member 
of Legislature, and Senator Butler, 
rents and children. I was quite surprised to hear 
the Wendell Phillips abolitionism they all talked 











fried them shortly afterward. 





boldly out. They are more thoroughly anti-slavery 
than in Central Illinois. Slavery is dead here, and 
buried out of sight. What abolition teachers Grant, 
Phil. Sheridan and Sherman are! What revolu- 
tioners! ies 

Senator Butler gave an t of the ols at 
Helena, and glor in their prosperous condition. 
The tide is turning. 

All spoke highly of the teachers, and lauded our 
Commission. 
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THE WORK AT QUINCY. 


In Quincy, Ill, a society for the relief of the 
Freedmen was organized, December 2d, 1863, 
and has accomplished a great and good work. 
Within the past year, it has raised nearly 
$2000, aside from funds received from the 
Fair held in that city some six months since. 

The society bas disbursed largely, both 
money and clothing, and has done much for 
the educational interests of the people. 

Mrs. Mary F. Shields, of Quincy. writes : 

We have, it is supposed, about 1500 colored people, 
a great portion of whom look to us for help. The 
school under Miss E. Y. Hancock, is in a prosperous 
condition, and numbers 130 scholars. We feel that 
we have been prospered exceedingly. Our depart- 
ment in the Fair proved a complete success, and has 
enabled us to erect houses, without which, many 
would undoubtedly have perished. We are endeavor- 
ing now, as spring advances, to procure homes in the 
surrounding country, for all who are able to work; 
and in this way, we hope to send out several colonies. 

Since the society became auxiliary to the 
Commission, it has been freely aided from the 
general treasury. Miss Hancock is commis- 
sioned and sustained by the Commission. 








Children’s ‘Department. 


WHAT THE BIRDIE SAID TO ME. 


One day a bright little bird 
Flew out of a leafy tree, 

And lighting close by the door, 
It caroled “ Tee wee, tee wee.” 


And I said “O bright little bird! 
Come in and tarry with me;” 

But the birdie fluttered its wings, 
And twittered * Tee wee, tee wee.” 





Then I asked, “0 sweet, little bird, 
What have you up in yon tree?” 

And wouldn’t you like to know 
What the birdie said to me? 


“ Oh I have a pretty nest,” she sang, 
“Way up in yon leafy tree, 
And in it—don’t tell the cruel boys— 
There are little birdies three. 


And all day long with happy heart, 
I sing tee wee. tee wee, 

For the good God watcheth ever 
O’er my little birdies three.” 


Then up and away on airy wing, 
She caroled, “ Tee wee, tee wee,” 

And this it was, 0 little friends, 
That the birdie sang to me. 


And so I thought, we too may sing 
With happy hearts and free, 
For He who loves the little birds, 


Will care for you and me. M. 


Tue Litre Forks are almost crowded out 
this month by the overshadowing of larger 
people. Next month they shall have some 
stories. The little verses above are an earnest 
of better things to come. 





THE NORTHWESTERN 
FREEDMEN’S AID COMMISSION, 


ROOMS, 


109 Monroe Street—Lombard Block, 


P. O. BOX 2747, 
CHICAGO, ILLIN OIs. 


Board of Directors. 
REV. R. W. PATTERSON, D.D.,...c00.0-0000: President 
Rev. T. M. EDDY, D.D..,......... .. 
Rev. J. R. SHIPHERD, 
Rev. W C. JACKSON.,.... +++ Ree. See’y. 
R. B. MASON, ES@.,....-.000.00+ sees eee Deasurer 


Hon. GRANT Goopricu, Rev. H. N. Brsuop, D. D. 
Rev. E. J. GoopsPEgep, J. H. MuBLKE, Esq. 
Rev. J. Haven, D.D. C. B. Newson, Esq. 
Rev. F. W. Brown, D.D. Rev. R. Patrerson, D.D 
Rev. N.D.Witiiamson. Rev. C. D. HELMER. 
Rev. R. M. HATFIELD, Isaac T. GrBson, Esq. 
Hon. E. C. Lagnep. Rev. Gro. DuFFIELD, D D 
Hon. ALEX. Ramsey. Rey. J.C.BurRovGus,D.D 
Rev. E. B. Farrrigcp, D. D. 
Communications, including Remittances, should be 
addressed to “ Rev. J. R. SHIPHERD, Post Office Bor 
2747, Chicago, IU.” Boxes of Clothing, etc., should be 
marked “ NORTHWESTERN FREEDMEN’S AID Cox- 
MISSION, 109 Mouroe Street, Chicago, Iu.” The resi- 
dence of the donors should also be plainiy marked 
upon the box, and duplicate invoices of contents 
made, one to be placed in the box, and the other to 
be sent by mail to the Corresponding Secretary, as 
above. 


CASH RECEIPTS DURING MARCH. 
Illinois. 


Atlanta, by Rev. J. C. Burroughs, D. D. 
Brown’s ch., by J. G. Miller 
Beta 4 ...0ccceccecccrcocescoss 
Bunker Hill 
Byron, Cong. ch., add’l.. 
Bishop Hill, N. Hayden 
Cerro Gordo, by E. Kingsbury. 
CRATE RTTIREE .2200.cceccrrscvecccccnccsscccssesonee 
Cambridge, friends, by Rev. Mr. Baker. 
Carlinville ........... 
Chatham 
Chanahan, M. E. ch 
Chicago, Colored School, North Side. 

“2d Bap. ch., by Rev. 8S. M. Osgood... 
Dixon, H. F. Burket 

“ M.E. ch., add’l 
Dover, F. A. 8., by T. W. Nichols.. 
Frankford, Thomas Smith 











Haldane, United Brethren.... -_ 
Lighthouse, M. E. ch., ¢ GQ 1............ccc00. eseseees 
Lee Centre, C. Brackett 

ow 


“ Cong. Ch., add ]..........0+ sce secsesees 
Liberty Prairie. ‘ 
Monmouth, M, J. Barr 
Millburn, S. S., by H. Bross 
MaNthE... ......00- crccccce. coscevese coscceseorsees 
Mechanicsburgh 








Pererrrrertr 
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— 
Moro .. wy 
Minooka, M E. a 

“ 
88 85 
40 55 
11 00 


Pres., Bapt. and Cong. chs 

Moent Morris, M. E. ch., add’l. 
Nachusa .. “ 11 00 
“ T. 's. Hopkins. ~ 600 
“ as 5 00 
. -_ ‘Riley. noscess sopapennenquenseiqesensoveonences 5 00 
South Henderson, F.A.S., by J. A. P. seein 60 00 
7 00 
81 95 
38 45 


Wisconsin. 


Berlin, F. W. Bapt. ch 
“ Public meeting 
—.” M. E. ch., add’ 
Clinton.. peccsecocccssnooes 
DePere ........... econsconens 
Genoa, Union S. s, , by M. “Reed. 


Oshkosh, M. E. ch 
“ Bapt. *. 
« Welsh chs.... 
Orfordville, add’l 
Somers, add’l 
Ween, FE. BB. RD. cence acoscencccenennensapenetennane 


Bethel, M. E. ch ; 
Burr Oak School House 
Clarence ........ ncasonsasnannegqnaibenoscuctnhon 
Coon Creek, M. E. ‘a. 

London, i 

McClelland’s School House, M. E. cb... 

Mt. Pleasant, F. A. S., by J.W. P.......... 

New York School House 

Postville, F. A. S., by Mrs. Rowley. 
Primrose, Jaeob Adell 

| een ‘ 

White Pigeon 





aremasseemnnenscil 


Cannon Falls.. 
Pine Island 
St.Paul, G. W. Prescott 

wg Colored friends 
Stockton, a friend, by O. P. Sight....... wecceceecce 

















Premium on specie.. 


Michigan. 
Grand Blanc, Cong. ch., by A. 8 
Pair, add’l.. - 
Cash items............00000+ seeeee seneesenssneeeseeesesseses: BL88 90 








Recapitulation. 
Fair and cash items 


Wisconsin 
Tows....... 
EE ae ae a 
Canada West 

Michigan 





ROSWELL B. Mason, Treasurer. 


The following Receipts were omitted in the Janu- 
ary number: 
Campton, F. A.S 
Downer’s Grove 
Seward 


ILLINOIS. 


aco cerettncstctannvenssociecnesisee . 
Nashua .......... 

Bradford .. 

Waverly...... 

Mrs. Ward 


Hastings 
ae H. Miller......... 
“Julia Birges.. 
Milo Hard. 


RECEIPTS OF STORES DURING MARCH. 
ILLINOIS. 











Sandwich.. 
Salem. 
No name 











Mitchell .... 
Postville = 
Went Lad arty 2.220000 c0c.cccesesccssvecseces wonceceee 
Waukon. : 





WISCONSIN. 
TR: Wet cictecitenscccsusessicrcetsnetniessentisiines 


Rosendale 
Waukesha 











Illinois 14 packages. 
Iowa 8 “ 
Wisconsin........... 4 6 
Michi ¢ 


Total.......cssereeersereee Ba packages 
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COBB, PRITCHARD & CO., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, ETC., 
Wo. 88 Lake Street, . . Chicago. 


AGENTS FOR THE SALE AND INTRODUCTION OF 


McGUFFEFE ss READERS, RAY’S ARITHMETICS, 
PINNEO’S GRAMMARS, RAY’S ALGEBRAS. 


MATTESON HOUSE, 


Corner of Dearborn and Randolph Streets, 
CHICAGO. 


——$»————— 








ROBERT HILT - = Proprictor. 


MUNSON, SKINNER & CO., 


140 Lake Street, Chicago, 


STATIONERS, PRINTERS, 


Plank Book Manufacturers and Paper Dealers. 


We have constantly on hand, a full and complete stock of general Stationery, comprising 
every article required in the 


OFFICH or COUNTING-ROOM. 
Aceount Books of every description, on hand or made to order, of every desired style or 
pattern of Raling, Printing and Binding. 
Our facilities are unsurpassed for the execution of all varieties of 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


With the utmost neatness and despatch. 
Cards, Billheads and Circulars furnished at the shortest notice. 

GOLD PENS, ® complete assortment, received directly from the most celebrated 
manufacturers, and EVERY PEN WARRANTED FOR THREE MONTHS. 

Paper and Envelopes. We offer a ful! assortment of ¥Lat Papers, of all weights, 
for Binders’ and Printers’ use; also Caps, Letters, Notes, and Bill and Legal Caps, of every 
kind and variety, at WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 

Our Papers and Envelopes we are receiving directly from the mills, and our variety is 
unsurpassed in the city. MUNSON, SKINNER & CO. 


JAMES BARNET, PRINTER, 191 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 











